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PORTRAITURE. 


FROM THE 





NEW YORK 
WOMAN, 
waves of the ocean divide 
prow of the swift sailing ship, 
10 tri 


MIRROR, 


l before the 
but in a moment 
The soil is part 
d by the plough, but in a few revolving 
the earth is closed again.’ But the tender, 
— d heart of a female, nought but death 
un heal: true affection may,alleviate its bur 
then; frends ship may wipe away niany a tear, 
nd the soothing hand of love serveto smooth 
rugg but rer secret sorrow like 
inkerwoerm preys on her bosom, and wastes 
form away Phil ssophy may teach Man to 
with fortitude every affliction; to gather 

gth from every obstacle, 
umid the sto 


woman's 


can be discovered. 


aces 


years 


red passage, 


and to stend un 
storms of adversity; but there 
nature that whica 
for support. Like the 
y blast, although it may 

i n, its roots are we akened, and the next 

m shall lay it prostrate in the dust 

f health that settled on her cheek in the 
ing, the setting sun may find has vanished, 

iid hand of death overspreading those once 
illuminated f¢ In her childhood, perhaps, 
! ! world as bright and pl is 

angel” led her to the 


, 
she loo 
- but as she 


teaches 
look to herself 
bends to ever 
The bloom 
morn 
and 
the ¢ 
itures 
upon the 
t 
sul 
, what 


ing; ** hop like an 
mit of felaeity 


once bright, 


rough and ru 


advan in life 


was appears rusted by time—huills 


ered intervene between her and the 
mount of happiness, and what she thought sweet 


at a distance, she findsis ** galland wormwood 
I have 
ped by the 
secret, deceptive consumption, sapping the lift 
and grief has kindled the hectic fire. The 
heart of not formed man’s; its 
strings are so finely spun, that misfortune 
ind even joy destroys them. Is there a subjec 
litter for the painter’s pencil, or the poet’s pen, 
than a lovely woman surrounded by her offspring, 
weeping they and smiling when 
they smile Comfort is forsaken, pleasure dis 
rded, and life itself held as nothing for her 
sake. As the birch bends to the 
earth by the clinging vines, she bends in meek 
ind kisses the dewdrops from their cheeks 
But mon, superior man, with iron heart and icy 
feelings, can open the recesses of her contiding 
heart, take advantage of her candor, and make 
mockery of her we. Woman is like the stone 
precipitated from the mountain by the undermin 
ing hand of grief, she sinks into the oc¢ 


seen the rose budding on the cheek, 1 Ip 


» frost of unkindness I have beheld 
blood, 

' 
woman 1s hike 


snaps, 


when 
> 


weep, 


ren’s 


ness, 


san of de- 





spair, and joy departs forever; but man, like 
the rock on the beach, although washed this mo 
ment by the waves of affliction, in the next is 
sparkling in the sunbeams of cheerfulness 

But take woman in hours of bliss, and she 
illumines the domestic fireside as the April sun, 
shining on the reflecting landscape. 

** Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Oh what were man.” 

He would be as a barque tossed on a tem 
pestuous ocean, deprived of light and compass 
And women are blamed for caprice, for fickle 
ness, and for levity. I have seen woman pour 
ing forth her soul to heaven; smiling with de 
votion when her heart has been wrung with 
earthly trouble, her eyes now sparkling with 
piety, and now settling into the calm and dim 
faze of death. An unkind look, or a harsh word, 
may cause her tears to roll while in every drop 
her soul is visible. How mariy, perhaps, destin 
ed for the higher circles of life ; how many who 
would one day have become an ornament to the 
world, and an honor to mankind, are laid in the 
worm-inhabited grave, by grief 

In the morning of life, ere the rays of diversi 
fied joy and sorrow fall on our 
before the chills and damps of the evening 
alloy our enjoyment: what is it that gives a 
greater zest to pleasure > Is it not woman ? 

To walk arm in arm with a beautiful female 
when the pale moon is up; to stray 
uid river, as the cool 
to feel that she 
are capable of 


foreheads, and 


ol age 


along 
the green banks of a lang 
breeze ge ntly moves the Te aves, 
upon you, and that you 
buoying ‘her light frame, to wat h her listening 
tu each word that falls from your lips, 
she looks up in your to hear 
sweetly, is joy, is ple 
paint 

I have beheld the 
ing at each word he 
the rays of the 
rock glitters 
stood by the 


le ans 


and as 
face, her answer 


isure, Which words cannot 


victim of the libertine smil 
uttered, 
sun that 
to the lightning 


bed sid 


as the ice sparkles 


is melting it aw wv; 
that rends it 
of betrayed, 
adful hour of de ath 
s of the weak soul ; 
pronounced 


as the 
I have 
ed woman, 


decetv 


in the dre have 


marked the struggl ibout to 

meet its Maker, 
curse on her betrayer 

In the moments of the pErEePEes1 

when even man bows to earth, 


ind never has she 
one 
affliction, 
and his pr yud 
, hen wo 
The 
century 
but the sap 
would other 


spirit breaks ; in poverty or in prisol 
is the 
t has withstood the gales of a 
lly tothe hurricane, 
with each wind that 


man shines bright star of evening 
mak th 
vields majestica 
ling struggles 
destroy it 
It matters not if her bosom is wrung 
sh; it matters not, if the ay pproa h of 
every day > or 


her 


no complaints heard 


Wise 
} 


more visible 


comes 
not whether tamuiune 
ho sigh ( scape s her, 
her voice is 
the 
gle rises a 
ning 


to h 


claims his victim 


even chet Lda 


partner and a 


j woman 


minutely, we virtues. 


Woman is fickle, if we may trust the assertions 
of thousands of authors who bave written much 
to-prove her so. But what renders her fick! 
Is itnot the flattery of man? If there was a Lac 
ora Lydia ; was there not a Lucretia and a Vir 
ginia? If a'female betrayed the citadel; di 
not a female also save the city whe n Coriolanus 
besieged it 
No, for he car 
and the y have not power to complain 
Woman is the polar the 
men. Although not ed in the ma 
shalling of crush of 
she acts upon every thing as if by enchantm 
she her and cities fall; at he 
beck, kings and mighty monarchs unsheath the 
battle sword, and bid defiance to united hosts 
Love is the strongest of passions—W hat is 
accounted the first and greatest of Scipio's vir 
tories ? Was it not that conquest of passio 
when the captive trembling virgin was permit 
ted to depart from him undefiled ? 
But still there 
Mark 


troubles of 


ls woman more than n 


to fe 


fickle 


from fomale uae 


change 
star ol actions of 
activly eng: 
or in the 


armies, empires 


moves wand, 


taken of 

oothuae 
Withowhat 
obstacle 1 
with what anxiety d@@#She watch 
, fearing each migh®B® their last, 
und lifted to that great 
God, who listeneth to the pray rs of the children 
of affliction And when the dreadful hour of 
parting ts nigh; when she bends over their death 
bed when the 


the groans of 


heart swe 


are other views to 
the 
parents 


her as daugh 
her aged 


does she 


woman 
the 


solicitude remove every 


their comfort ; 


their slumber 


how often is her voice 


dying prayer is mingled with 


ipproac hing dissolution; le 
the 
speaks not 


and 5 le mn 


I gh to bursting, 


heeks, 


hears the 


burt ty 
roll down her « ind she 
when she last low 
ind vi 
then th 
i i 


ws the 
at the 


her griet tin 


limbs stiffening in d 
her tears 


she. 


lountain of 
s vent in words 


the days of childhoed. when 


thinks of 
watched over as tenderly 
s that 


wht f 


iks of the 
ny happy hou 
she casts h rward 


thing but lon 


ness, privahion 3 


} " 
she calms and consoles 
knows that God 


} 


she ) es ca *s her 


Wi 


first 


breath first genthy wa 


vhen s rst takes him in her a 
s the fi kiss on his forehead 


imMpresse i 
forgett« 


pain 


mother to turn to, t 
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travelled extensively i in South and North A Ame rica, 
in quest of natural history. He visited Niagara in 
July, 1821, and pays the following complimentary 
tribute to an Albany Fair One. 

“Words can hardly do justice to the unaffected 
easé and elegance of the American Ladies, who vi- 
sit the falls of Niagara. The traveller need not roam 
in imagination through Circassia, in search of fine 


— 


forms ; or through England, France, or Spain, to 


meet with polished females. The numbers, who 
are continually arriving from all parts of the Union, 
confirm the justce of this remark. 

“1 was looking one evening at a dance, being una 
ble to join in it, on account of the accident I had 
received near Buffalo, when a young Ametican en- 
tered the ball-room, with such a becoming air and 
grace, that it was impossible not to have been 
struck with her appearance. 

* Her bloom was like the springing flower 
What sips the silver dew, 
was budded in her cheek, 
Just Opefing to the view !” 
1 could not help feeling a wish to know where she 
had 

“Tote 
Upon ir 
Albany. 1e more I looked at the Albanian, the | 
more T Wagyconvinced that in the United States of | 
America ft 


beauty spread, and blown so fair. 





» [found that she was from the city of 


Pe found grace, and beauty, and sym- | 
metry, equal fo any thing in the old world. 
“1 now, for good and all, and well | might, gave 
up the idea of finding bugs, bears, brutes and buffa- 
loes, in this country, and was thoroughly satisfied 
that | had labored under a great mistake in sus- 
pecting that I should ever meet with them. I wish- 
ed to join in the dance where the fair Albanian was | 


** To brisk notes in cadence beating ;” 


but the state of my unlucky foot rendered it impos- | 


sible. 

* Nothing can surpass the appearance of the Ame- 
rican ladies, when they take their morning walk, 
from twelve to three o’clock. The stranger will 
at once sce that they have rejected the extra- 
vagant superfluities which appear in the London | 
and Parisian fashions; and have only retained as 
much of those costumes as are becoming to the fe- | 
male form. This, joined to their own just notions 
New York ladies so | 
they wear the 
With us the 


formal hand of the milliner binds down the brim to 


of dress, is what renders the 
The 
Leghorn hat deserves a word or two. 


elegant in their attire. way 


one fixed shape, and that none of the handsomest. 
The wearer is obliged to turn her head full ninety 
degrees, before she can see the person who is stand- 
ing by her side. But in New York the ladies have 
the brim of the hat not fettered with wire, tape or 
ribband, but quite free and undulating ; and by ap- 
plying the hand to it, they can conceal or expose 
as much of the face as circumstances require. The 
hiding and exposing the face, by the bye, is certain- | 
ty a dangerous movement, and often fatal to the | 
passing swain. I am convinced in my own mind, | 
that many a determined and unsuspecting bachelor, | 
Nas been shot down by this sudden mancuvre, be- 
fore he was aware that he was within reach of the 
battery.” 

“ Now that the packets are so safe, and make 


ach quick passages to the United States, it would | lovely. 


THE LADIES) GARLAND. 





be as well if some of our head = iiiher ee ro 
on board of them in lieu ‘of getting into the Dili- 
gence for Paris. 
and less caricature.” 


They would bring. back more taste 





THE LADIES MONITOR. 


Be 


which often leads its youthful possessor into ma 


vauty is a captivating but fading flower, 


dangers, distrésses. 


those who are distinguished for 


ny many Happy is it for 
their outward 
charms, that they are sheltered under the pa 
Happy for them that the watchful 


gards them with rigid cireumspection 


rental roof. 
eye re 
Few in the early periods of life are insensible t 
flattery, or deaf to the voice of sa ration 


ware of the flatterer : 


> 
>¢ 


be not deceived by fair 


speeches. Be assured, the man that wishes to 


urd charms, has a 


Ir 


render you vain to your outw: 


mean opinion of your sense anc ntal qualifi 


cations. Remember, too, that a young girl, 
vain of her beauty, and whose chief study and 


employment is in the decoration of her person, | 


is a most contemptible character, and that the 


more you are distinguished for the charms of 
form, the 


The 


from its parent stem in the pride of beauty : 


vour face and the graces of your more 


you are exposed to danger rose 1s torn 
the 
b 


their beau 


jessamine is scarcely permitted to blossom 


fore it is plucked : and no sooner are 


ties faded than the merciless hand which was 


eager to obtain them throws them away wit! 
contempt ; , the 


lily of the valley, and the snow-drop, less « xposed 


the 


whilst the primross 


to observation, escape unhurt, and uninjured by 
the spoiler’s hand. 
Li 


to court the friendly shade ; and from t 


irn, fair daughter of beauty. from the lily 


h prim 
may 


ad 
1d 


rose be convineed, that your best se 
he if you wi 


mired, be and if you 


varity 
found in retirement sh to he 


seldom seen ; re desirous 


a sincere lover in your train, let 


be 


of having virt 


modesty, and sweetness, the only lures 


make use of to ensnare 


¥ou may then, perhaps, by y 


ties, retain the heart which was at 


to your beauties, and when time h 
of the 


youth, 


graces and the innocent cl 


secure a sincere and tender 


le you in the hours of affliction 

of thos 

first made him solicitous to obiain 5 
though 


a homely form 


conso 


over you when deprived 


Repine not, my young readers, 
virtues be concealed in 
have secured the virtues of the mind. 
the face 


d with outward 


you 
not envy others the beauties of 
ye, who are decorat 


not vain for such fading externals, but tr 
lest they should tempt the designing to lead y 
into error. 
Had you léss beauteous been, you’d known less care 
Ladies are happiest moderately fair. 

Neglect not, then, in the giddy bours of youth 
to make your mind a fit companion for the most 


Personal charms may please for a mo- 


| of ter 


ment bet the more ay be: sauties of s 


an im 
We 


picture 


Geel understanding can never 
of looking at a 


though executed in a masterly style 


tire 
are sgon weary 
> and she 


who has only beauty to recommend her, has but 


little chance of meeting a lover who will not 


grow indifferent to a mere’ portrait, partic ularly 


when its colors are faded by the subduing hand 


of time. Then is it that modesty and sweetness 


iper are particularly observed; the 
loss of be auty will not be regretted by the man 


it first made 


lovely fair, yon blushing rose, 
All hail the beauty as it flows; 

ain of her charms, 
And soon her 


and 


your captive. 
See 
she courts the 
gaudy race is run; 
» In yonder pensive dale 
rhe white robed lily of the vale 
Pure emblem of the spotless maid, 
A lorn’d with flowers th 
Virtue, bright ornament 
Sincerity, unblusl ung truth; 
Mhrou » all life’ 


, 
In all life’s storm secure heart’s ease 
re a ET 


Obscure 


at cannot face 


of youth, 


$s seasons there will ple ase, 


he ee ee, 


VARIETY. 


THE GR AND ROMANS 
The instruments most frequently nam 
Homer the the flute, 
the trumpet does not appearto have been kr 
of Troy, though it had come 

use in or.before the days of Homer. 

time of and Hesiod to that of 
we have no record to show the state of | 
blank oc: 


apsed ye tween Sa 


MUSIC OF REKS 


are lyre, and the syr 


at the siege 


From t} 


Homer Sappl 


ture or the arts; and a similar 
during the century which el 
ho ind a 


ol Pind 
led, schylus, 
Plato, Aristotle, 


i poetry. « 


and Anacreon, gain between th 


> time In the 


succeet 


Sopl 


with 


invention ¢ 


ew era in 


iluable 


this vé 
traditi 


the 


mn and 


on memory and 


the Greci 


and 


icter of in musik 


heen 
The 


ed to express an excess of 


Noisy vociierous in th 


trumpet players at the Olympi 


joy when 


yund their utmost exertions had not done 
Lucian rélates 
that 

, 


) some very serious 
ing flute 

public appea 
| 


ilo with so 


injury. 


player, Harmonides, on his 


rance at 


these 2 
blast, 


audience, 


violent a in order to 
the 
breathed his last into his flute 
When to 


we add the circumst 


inas 


surprise and elevate 


and died 


spot this anecdote, in 
e that the 


| , 
publi¢ caludiiions ik it 


may appear, 


trumpet-players at the 











done 


yn his 











urprise and joy when they found their exer 
tions had neither rent their cheeks nor broke a 
a of the 





blood vessel, we may form some 
style of the Grecian music 

The flute was long in Greece an instrument of 
high favour, and the flute-players were held in 


muchestimation. The flute used by Ismensias, 


} 


a celebrated Theban musician, cost at Corinth 





three talents.or 581/ 5s.; and the remuneration 
of the performers seems as extraordinary as the 
price of the instruments, for we find that Ama- | 
beeus, a harper, was paidan Attic talent, or 193/ 


15s. per day for his performance 


The musicians of Greece, who performed in 
public, were of both sexes; and the beautiful } 
Lamia, who .was taken prisoner by Demetrius, 
and captivated her conqueror, as well as many 
other females, are mentioned by ancient authors 
in terms of admiration 

Che Romans, like every other people, were, 

from their first origin as a nation, possessed of a 
pecies of musie which might be distinguished 
as theirown. Tt appears to have been rude and 
oarse, rd pro! bly was a vari ition of the mu 


sic in use among the Etruseans, and other tribes 


around them in Italy; but as soon as.they be 
gan to open a communication with Greece fron 

t country, with their artsjaind) philos 
they borrowed also their musital iis : 
and therefore an account’ of Reman 





| ay 







would only be ay petition of what has seen 
said on tl subject of the musié of Greece. 
It has been generally. supposed that musie, 
and, ind | the fin ris. have the character 
i hun zing the human minds. a@ii@it ison 1 
that the wrath of pring@s Has Been appeas 
nd the geer of the &SS@S8IN Arrested, by 


It had, however. no suc 





n IN he Roman emperor, wh 
passionately deyoted to thegart, and held pu! 
! tions for superiority with the most 

prated prof rs of it in Greeee and Ron 


} ‘ } 
this detestat tyrant 


[he solicitude with whi 


> Vou 7 powers S rious, and 

ems to throw e light on the etices of 
singers in a if times He used to lie on his 
back with a th plate of lead on his stomach; 


he took ff juent emetics @m@ eathartics, ab 


tained from all kinds of frit, and from such 
meats as we held to be prejudi | to singing 
Apprehensive of injuring bis voice, he at length 
desisted from haranguing the soldiery and the 


senate ; and after his return fron? Greece, he 


established 





an ofiicer to regulate his tones in 
Spe iking 

Before we proceed further in the history of 
music, it may be as well to relate some instan- 
ces of the effects it is said to have produc eda 
mong the ancients. We are told by our immor 
tul poet, that— 


** Music has charms to soothe the savage breast, 
lo soften rocks, and rend the knotted oak ;” 


and the Greeks relate, that Orpheus and Am 


phion drew the wild beasts alter them, and made | Elizabeth now spent her days and nights in 


THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
even trees and stones dance to the tune of their 
harps. This is, of course, figurative, or fabu 
lous, but thé history of the ancients, long after 
it had quitted the regions of fiction, abounds in 


instances which shew that music, even in its in 





fancy, has produced very extraordinary effects 
Tyrteus, the Spartan poet, by certain verses | 
which he sung to the accompaniment of flutes 
so inflamed the courage of his countrymen, that 
they achieved a great victory over the Messe 
nians, to whom they had submitted in several 


previous conflicts. Timotheus, with his flute. 


could move the passions of Alexandér as he 


pleased, inspiring him at one moment with th 


greatest fury,and soothing him the next into a 


state the most gentle and placid Pythagoras } 


instructed a woman, by the power of music, to 


arrest the fury of a young man who came to set 


her house on fire ; and his disciple, Empedocles, 


employe d his lyre with such success, as to pre 
vent another from murdering his father, when 
the sword was unsheathed for that purpos 
The fiereeness of Achilles was allayed by play 


ing on the harp, on which account Homer gives 


the spoils of Eetion 


Damon, with the same instrument, quieted wild 


him nothing else out o 

1 drinking youths; and Aselepiades, in a si 
milar manner, brought back seditious multi 
tudes to temper and reason, 


FROM LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Sir John Hart ton, 1 l-son, who visited t 
urt a seven months a death of Es 

bes d vy ‘ ¢ ‘ tat 

he fi it ~ al l her fea 

tures, and i a t lier f lw 

t £ lb 4 i s 





" y i ( W v é pr t Sal i a Ind ’ 
vy of ! ‘ A " 4 t reached that country, ar ¥ pl £ 
| ' tot 7 and was a t t f a publhe exhibition at the F an Ha Pu 
jt =" s ‘ Ii is, without exces e of t m 
‘ ‘ S k f | splendid works of art that has yeen produced 
I Pyros I atl a 5S ' ) gy an entire iaze of g 1, sil and pre 
| Lor Dep > kK vit h u t s. Of the lat ‘ uraber 1 " mnt 
and et in I ud, *O to ma ands, yprehet g cat is, TU 
| " mindeth me, t was 4 vw this 8%, t vl 4 ie emeralds, at ts, 
} man ¢ where,’ and hereats lropped a tear and n . I ats’ eyes, crystals, he 
sm her bosom She c het and a golden rving 1s ot a very iperior description he torm 
| cup which she often put t er lips ut, in truth, and truct f the vehicle extra \ and 
| her heart seemed t full t more filling.” at once and omy " ‘ at the same 
In January she was troubled with a cold, and a time ‘ and i I, as to fy all alt 
} bout the end of the month removed, on a wet and | ¢ from } " kmans! The warhke 
| 
stormy day, from Westminster to Richmond Her power ! fthis sury g peoj e at 
ndisposition increased ; but, with her characteristic pre t rsal ast nent and atter 
obstinacy, she re fused the advice of her physic an ti This new o t attests the ta that, for taste 
Loss of appetite was accom] anied with lowness « in design i skill ant t f works of art, 
spirits, and, to add to her distress, itchanced thather | their talents hav Cen hidden and unkoowr 
intimate friend, the Countess of Nottingham, died. tou { carnage stands tween twenty an 
hs it feet in height, andis dra by elephants 





- - -_ 


and tears ; or, if she condescended to speak, she al 
ways chose some unpleasant and irritating subject 
the treason and execution of Essex, or the preten 
Treland, ar 
At last she fell into a state 
of stupor, and for some hours lay as dead As s« 


as she recovered, she ordered cushions to 


sions of Arabella Stewart, or the war 


the pardon of Tyrone 


and spread upon the floor. On these she seated her 


ler a strange notion that if she were once te 


, 
self, un 


lie down in bed, she should never rise again. N 


retary or the Archbishop, or the 


physicians, could induce her to remove, or take ar 
medicin For ten days she sat on the cushions, 
generally with her fingerin her movth, and her eye 
pena xed n the grout 
—_—— 


COMPASSION 


It was a custom with Alexander the Great te 





oblige the captive women whom he carried along 
with n to sing songs after the manner of their 
' y. He happened among per 

et wh ay ared in deeper affiict thas 

t $ : who a modest, a at the same 
at e « f , discovered a greater reluc 

{ than t ther pear in] n She was 
a perfect vy; which was very o i heighte 


ed by her bashfulness, whilst she threw her eyes on 


the ground, and did all she could to conceal bh 
ta l k soon imagined, \ a ana? 
mien, that she v n f vulgar birth and Inquir 
r t t, the lady answers 1, that sh was grand 
laught » Octius, who not k g before had swa 
itl Persian sceptre, and laughter o: : nj 
hat s had marned Hystaspes, who was lated 
Da » and ral of a at arn Alexand 
{ ed Vv npass » Ww he € he 
" fa fa I f tl ! l yal, and 
sa “ } W ‘ t 
y " ty, but ret i lall $se 
3 aused her hus i to be sought 
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ON SLEEP. 

Sir Thomas Brown informs-us in his Religio Me- 
dici, that although he was of a most saturnine com- 
plexion, "he frequently composed comedies in his 
sleep, and laughed bimself at the jests of them. He 
adds, that such was his opinion of the peculiar pow- 
er and vigor of the soul in sleep, that if he could 
command her operations in such moments, he would 
choose them for his devotions, and for all his impor- 
tant undertakings ! 

—f——— 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS KNIGHT. 

An old German knight, in the first half of the se” 
venteenth century, when enormous goblets were a- 


mong the’ chief ornaments of the rooms and tables | 


of the nobility, sat once at table next his young 
wife, in a numerous company, where the bottle 


went continually round, and a large goblet was to | 
be emptied each time, or else be discountenanced | 


as a false brother by the guests, who were strict on 
The wife, who had.received a more 
polished education, whispered to her husband, 


this point. 


when it came to his turn to empty an enormous 
glass, to pour the wine secretly under the table :— 
** The others will see it,” said he. 
fore just as he was raising his glass to his mouth, 
snuffed out the candle, and repeated her request. 
Instead of complying, ae said with a kind of subli- 
mity, “* My conscience will upbraid me,” and again 
he swallowed the contents of the goblet. 











POETRY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS, 
On the death of Tuomas G. Russert, who died in 
Baltimore, October, 1824. 








How sad, how dreary, seems the world to me, 
How fast its hopes and pleasures pass away, 
E’en friendship’s pure enjoyments quickly flee ; 

And youth and manhood bloom but to decay. 


Al! what is life ? ’Tis like the morning flower, 
That droops before the rising orb of day, 

’Tis like the dew-drop, and the vernal shower, 
That melt and vanish in the sunny ray. 


Breathe not the name of him who is no more, 
For who can bear to breathe a name so dear ; 
Let silent sorrow long his loss deplore, 
And oft embalm his memory with a tear. 


For in his bosom kind affection dwelt, 

And glowing friendship, ardent and sincere, 
A love for every quality he felt, 

That can adorn the man, or can endear. 


His mind was stored with many a useful thought, 
And virtuous sentiment inspired his breast, 

And lofty principle, which stooped to nought 
That lowered the noble nature he possess’d. 


But who would mourn for one that takes his flight 
To the pureemansion of Ererwat Day? 

Who wa recal him from the fields of light, 
Where every tear of wo is wiped away ’ 


Sweet be thy sleep, beloved, lamented friend, 
Sweet be thy sleep, and peaceful thy repose ; 

The scenes of earth for thee have now an end, 
Alike to thee her pleasures and her woes. 


Long, long in memory shall thy name remain, 
O’er many an early scene shall fancy stray, 

And oft shall fond remembrance wake again 

* "‘Phose dear delights that blessed our youthful day. 





| board. 


His wife, there- | 














Heavea shed her preciousdew upon thy tomb, 
And happy spirits watch thy ballowed bed ! 
May flowers of sweetest scent and fairest bloom, 
Adorn the spot where thou art lowly laid ! 


Oft shall thy friend review thy lonely grave, 
When the soft twilight glimmers in the sky, 
And hear the solemn lesson thou canst give, 
** Be ready also, and prepare to die.” T.I 


Bartimone, Mar 17, 1825. 


FROM THE DEMOCRA'PIC PRESS. 


FEMALE FORGIVENESS. 


| 
| 
| 


The subsequent stanzas are founded on the fol- | 


lowing circumstance. 

During an engagement of the Greeks and Turks, 
the former were compelled to fly from the field in 
the utmost confusion. 


As they expected no quar- | 


ter, the boats were soon filled and pushed off from | 


the land. 
the boats,—a young woman of uncommon loveli- 
ness,—seeing her husband departing, stood on the 
shore, stretching out her arms towards the boats, 
imploring in the most moving terms to be taken on 
The husband saw it, and with grief found 
he could not relieve her. 


my. Bewildered, she roved among the mountains, 


The wife of a Greek, on board of one of 


She in a swoon sunk up- | 
| on the sand, and was passed unnoticed by the ene- 


and, when she met her husband, (who had diligent- 


ly sought her, after the enemy had retired, ) mad- 
ness had changed her love to aversion. She re- 


fused to see, or forgive him, till the moment of dis- 


solution. 


After she had been conducted to her home, her 
relatives and friends, while surrounding her couch, 


implored in tears of pity the forgiveness of her hus= | 


band; she waved her hand for him to be gone.— 


| But when the last pang of death was passing over 


her, she raised a léok of forgiveness to him—placed 


her hand in his, and expired. 


STANZAS. 


Contending armies fill the field— 
The diu of battle’s heard atar ;— 
The struggling hosts are loth to yield, 

For well they know the savage war 


Long might their furious conflicts last, — 
The ground with blood is crimson’d o’er ; 

But murmurs lingering on the blast, 
Proclaim the battle is no more. 


The Greeks are burried from the plains, 
(While Freedom’s genius mourns the day ;) 
Each yaw) is fill’d—there still remains 
A female doom’d as Turkish prey. 


She stretch’d her hands in wildest grief, 
implor’d in pity, aid to save ; 

The husband could not give relief, 
But wept at every look he gave. 

** Say not, my love,” she loud exclaim’d, 
**You’ll leave me here to weep and die 

**Stay, end my life—the soul unchain’d, 
** Shall safety seek beyond the sky.” 


The sail was set-—the oars were mann’d— 
The breeze was fair—he wav’d adieu ; 
In grief she sunk upon the sand, 
And reason from its empire flew 


Her form unheeded by the foe, 
Was past—she wander’d far and wide ; 
Through midnight mists she oft would go, 
And loudly shriek —* I’m Arno’s bride.” 


' 7 . . 
rhis eloquent silence, this converse of soul, 


——— ican - 


Arno, in anguish sought his wife, 
He scann’d each dell and mountain height ; 
At length ’midst screaming eagle’s strife, 
Her haggard form.broke on his sight. 


. He heard afar her thrilling voice 
The with’ring accents pierc’d his heart i— 
Those sounds that made him once rejoice, 
Now nought but anguish could impart 


** Arno, place here thy fatal steel— 
Tis here I feel the vital pain ; 

This life must ebb, ere I can feel, 
The love I’ve lost and would regain 


** No scenes of earth can e’er recover, 
The bliss, the joy, the love I’ve lost 

Nor motiier, sister, brother, lover, 
Can ever tell the grief it cost 


** But I have founda Saviour’s love— 

My hope is there. —Arno, farewell '- 
Seek, seek for happiness above — 

There may we meet—there may we dwel 


She press’d his hand—’twas to forgive— 
Her wandering eyes in darkness roll’ 
“Saviour !” she crie 


To scenes of 


ty ** let me but live, 
bliss by Thee controll’d.’ 

The following heart-rending and uncommo: 
beautiful lines, are found in the little volume 
tled ‘*Letsure Houns av Ska 


iume ent 


THE SONG OF ROSE WESTON 


mere sugeested by that part of ‘ Per 


escribes the afflicti« 


Weston, When she was inforn 
desertion of her seducer, Fra 


O’er the wide and stormy sea ; 
PPHor Believe the tale they tell— 
Thou wOiildst at least have sai l, farewell ' 


They tellime that thy alter’d brow 

Retains NO trace Of beauty now 

Phat sin af@ Shame have blanoli’d thee pal 
I'll not believe the sland’rous tale ! 


Thy blGGmris gOne—perhaps it fled 
Quench’d by t@ tears that thoh hast sh: 
Thinking of her—I’llmot upbraid the 
Iam, alas! what thou bast made me 


I would not weep this last adieu 

Could I believe thee else than true; 

If ’tis a dream, afd 1 should wake 

Vo know, thee false, my heart would break 


My days on eatthjhave fleeted fast, 
And I have low’ thee to the last 
Thy fatal love Bath ruin’d me, 


Sut my last thought’s a prayer for the: 


LOVE’S LANGUAGE. 
There’s a language that’s mute, there’s 
that speaks, 

There is something that cannot be told, 
There are words that can only be read in the che 

And thoughts but the eyes can unfold 
There’s a look so expressive, so timid, so kind 

So conscious, so quick to impart ; 


Though dumb in an instant it speaks out the mine 


And strikes in an instant the heart. 


In vain we attempt to suppress ; 


More prompt it appears from the wish to contr 


More apt the fond truth to express, 


| And oh the delights in the features that shine, 


The raptures the bosom that melt, 
When blest with each other this conyerse divine 
Is mutually spoken and felt. 


n—the mute 


ierief ofthe beautiful, faded,at 


i 





